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body and value of the originals. "The Two Elizabeths" and 
"An Englishwoman's Love Letters" are rather bare and in- 
delicate, even for fun. A little of this sort of thing every 
now and then is no doubt relished by the wisest men, but 
only a little. 

Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. 1902. 

This is not a great work. That is, it will not go down to 
posterity with "Faust," "Hamlet," and the "Divine Comedy," 
But it has as much of the philosophy of life in it as many 
of the books usually classed with those mentioned, and it is 
presented in a way which does not bore the reader. And 
therein lies its merit. You can find much of the wisdom 
embodied in Mr. Graham's advice to his son in the Proverbs 
of Solomon, for instance; or the Havamal, or La Bruyere, 
or Josh Billings; but there you find it in solid, independent 
statements, a few of which give you enough to think about 
for some time. In this book they arise, actually or paren- 
thetically, out of the situation, and from the series of situa- 
tions given you can construct a whole novel, which keeps 
you interested and allows you to enjoy the flavor of the 
cleverly applied truisms without caring to stop for a long 
digestive process. 

The book has been noticed most widely for the sound 
sense regarding a college education which the first chapters 
contain; but after the young man is out of college and at 
work for the "firm" he gets just as sound advice. Most 
men will find the reasons for some of their own successes and 
failures set forth in an epigram. Curiously enough, the 
young men who might profit most by such a book do not 
usually care for it; it is those who know from real life how 
good it is who appreciate it. 

THREE NEW NUMBERS OF THE ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
John Ruskin. By Frederick Harrison. 
Alfred Tennyson. By Sir Alfred Lyall. 
Samuel Richardson. By Austin Dobson. 

New York : The Macmillan Company. 1902. 75 cents each. 

The renewal of the series of English Men of Letters after 
twenty years of silence — unbroken except by Prof. Nichol's 
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"Carlyle" in 1892 — is an event in literary history. The lat- 
ter part of the nineteenth century was an age of biography 
as well as of fiction; and the interest attached to actual in- 
stead of to feigned life taxed heavily the resources and pow- 
ers of characterization of the writer as well as the art of the 
critic. 

Twenty-five years ago the great Victorians could not be 
included in such a series; and while now it is appropriate 
enough, after their death the difficulty of the task is hardly 
lessened. It is always easier to speak dispassionately and 
justly of the literature of past centuries and generations. It 
is always hard to be frank and sure in our judgments 
either of actual contemporaries or of those immediately pre- 
ceding us. A sense of restraint is almost sure to be present 
and in some cases a more active lack of sympathy controls. 
Despite this difficulty, this series of biography could not af- 
ford to pass over characteristic names; and thus there came 
the recognition of Carlyle ten years after his death, and 
after another ten years George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, 
Ruskin, and Tennyson have now been added to the list, and 
the biographies of others have been planned. Still others 
of an older day hitherto passed over have been taken up: 
William Hazlett, essayist, of the early nineteenth, and Samuel 
Richardson, novelist, of the eighteenth century. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen's "Samuel Johnson" worthily — nay, brilliantly — be- 
gan the first series, and it is Sir Leslie Stephen (the title indi- 
cates a small part of the possible reward of the man-of-letters 
nowadays in his lifetime) who has opened the new series in 
"George Eliot." The three latest volumes to be added are 
Mr. Frederick Harrison's "Ruskin," Sir Alfred Lyall's "Ten- 
nyson," and Mr. Austin Dobson's. "Samuel Richardson." 

Mr. Harrison's volume is a notable contribution to the 
confused mass of Ruskin literature, with its sense of propor- 
tion remarkably sustained, and an eminent sanity in its judg- 
ments; yet it remains to the last only a splendid essay on 
Ruskin from Mr. Harrison's personal point of view. Of Rus- 
kin, the art critic, there is only the least that was necessary giv- 
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en. It is Ruskin the social reformer and worker that Mr. Har- 
rison knew personally, and he gives liberally of this personal 
knowledge and of his impressions. The strenuous positivist 
in Mr. Harrison is seen repeatedly in comparisons with the 
opinions and utterances of his master, Comte. Neverthe- 
less, despite this obtrusion of personal interests, even per- 
haps on account of it, so sympathetic is the attitude, so just 
the proportion maintained, so clear each opinion expressed 
and judgment passed, that one rises from a perusal of these 
pages with less belief possibly in the validity of Ruskin's 
theories and the soundness of his preparation for every 
special utterance, but with greater faith in. and understand- 
ing of the essential nobility of the man and respect for his 
fundamental character and genius and endeavor. Mr. Har- 
rison's summarizing chapters on "Fors Clavigera" and "Prse- 
terita," treated as autobiographic material from their very 
nature, are brilliant and luminous with truth. If Ruskin's 
exposition be often unsound and many contentions and opin- 
ions illogical and even contradictory, yet the utter sincerity 
and impassioned eloquence make a powerful appeal and af- 
fect lives. If the message of the lover and critic of Nature 
and Art and Life is often an address to the emotions rather 
than to the intellect, it is at any rate the words of a literary 
artist spoken to living souls. 

Sir Alfred Lyall's "Tennyson" comes very near being the 
ideal of sympathetic biography. The portrayal of the man 
himself may lag somewhat behind the characterization of the 
poet's work and thought; but after all it is Tennyson the 
poet, the artist, and the thinker that demands exposition, 
and this is almost unexceptionable. The sense of proportion 
is admirable. Any one chapter, read for itself, may perhaps 
give a spirit of disappointment that more is not said; but 
when the volume is read from beginning to end this feeling 
disappears in the intense satisfaction at the steady develop- 
ment and clear revelation of the varied powers and changes 
in the poet's mind and art. Sympathy, understanding, in- 
sight, explanation, and exposition, with absence of all he- 
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roics, characterize the little volume. This sense of com- 
pleteness within the narrow limits of two hundred pages is 
remarkable. 

The volumes of poetry in 1832 and 1842, where Tenny- 
son's art and fancy and expression seem mated to each other, 
cbtain the most unreserved meed of praise. The banter in 
the "Princess" is discriminated from the more sober ele- 
ments; the relation of "In Memoriam" to the spirit of the 
age clearly brought out; the better part of "Maud" given 
its exalted position; the "Idylls" regarded calmly, seeming- 
ly with some influence of Mr. Stopford Brooke's strictures on 
their symbolic character; and the change noted in the somber 
tones of the poems of late years in contrast with the fullness 
and glow of earlier work. The chapter on Tennyson's 
"Dramas," a subject commonly passed over by most critics, 
is an admirable piece of characterization and appreciation, 
brief yet full of discrimination, and one turns to the pages of 
"Queen Mary" and "Harold" and "Becket" and the minor 
ones with a new interest. Indeed, to follow afresh the poems 
one after another as one turns the leaves of the biography 
is to come away with more definite impressions of Tenny- 
son's work, with a surer sense of the high character and 
splendid achievement of the poet's genius and with warm 
commendation of the charm and merits of this biographical 
study. 

Mr. Dobson's minute knowledge of the eighteenth cen- 
tury has already been fully proved in the life of Fielding in 
this same series of biography, in the "Goldsmith" of the 
Great Writers Series, in his "Eighteenth Century Vignettes," 
and h lifelong devotion and study. The close student of the 
literature and life of the eighteenth century and the biog- 
rapher of Fielding was the ideal choice for a biographer too, 
of Fielding's great contemporary and rival, Samuel Richard- 
son. The fact that impresses one from the first page to the 
last is the author's mastery over his material: no fact is so 
minute that he cannot weigh it in the acute and even bal- 
ance of his mind. This richness of reference and suggestion 
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makes any book of Mr. Dobson's a copious mine for literary 
material. Indeed, under the influence of less atmosphere 
which Mr. Dobson's knowledge and rich and sprightly style 
create a feeling of oppression might weigh upon the reader 
from the array of data and details painfully unearthed and 
carefully sifted. 

One or two instances of the importance of these happy 
ferretings out may be noticed. It is of interest to know that 
the pronunciation of "Pamela" was even then as much a 
matter of controversy as it is now. Sidney in his "Arcadia," 
whence the name was derived, said "Pamela," as did Pope 
in the epistle addressed to Teresa Blount; but "Richardson, 
in Pamela's hymns, made it 'Pamela,' and his parasites per- 
suaded him he was right." One, Aaron Hill, contended that 
"Mr. Pope has taught half the women in England to pro- 
nounce it wrong." 

Again, it is well to have the claims as to the extent of Mar- 
ivaux's influence upon Richardson definitely determined. 
Both wrote the novel of analysis as distinguished from the 
novel of adventure and manners, and Marivaux wrote be- 
fore" Richardson. But Richardson knew no French, was in 
no sense a novel-reader, indeed, he aimed at a moral story 
rather than a novel, and in a letter to his friend, Aaron Hill, 
he gives "so circumstantial and reasonable an account of the 
independent origin and development of the book, that it 
seems superfluous to go outside it in order to establish his 
obligation to a French author, however gifted, of whom, 
when he first sat down to write the 'Familiar Letters' to 
which 'Pamela' owed its birth, he had probably never even 
heard the name." Another item more than curious is the 
glimpse, among Richardson's many female correspondents, 
into the life and character of the enthusiastic and naive young 
wife of the German poet Klopstock. 



DR. BRIGGS ON THE INCARNATION. 
The Incarnation of the Lord. A Series of Sermons Tracing the Un- 
folding of the Doctrine of the Incarnation in the New Testament. By- 
Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D., DXitt. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1902. 

In this his latest book Prof. Briggs has given us some of 



